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means. It has been truly remarked that, in this way, " a large
peasant proprietary" was created; and though a President of
Connaught was, ere long, guilty of many acts of odious oppres-
sion, " the creation was probably the cause of the comparative
tranquillity of Ireland for many years1." Indeed not a few
of the chiefs of Connaught took up arms for England, at a
great subsequent crisis; and this settlement of the land may
have been a reason. Perrott left Ireland, it should b'e added,
regretted by all sorts and conditions of men.
The events that followed the departure of Perrott strikingly
illustrate the fluctuations in Irish policy, which so often marked
the course of the Government in power. Sir William Fitz-
william became Deputy; he was of an arbitrary and tyrannical
nature; a Verres, too, in unscrupulous greed; his rule, and
that of his next two or three successors, was the very opposite
to that of Perrott. Ulster had not yet been nearly subdued;
the authority of England in that province was extended by
acts of all kinds of oppression. More than one chief was
treacherously done to death; large ransoms were extorted
from others; the advance of the law and the faith of England
was accompanied by a series of wrongs; a chain of forts was
constructed to bridle the country. These severities were
certainly the main cause of the last great rising of Elizabeth's"
reign, which seriously threatened her rule, for a time, in
Ireland, and brought prominently out the remarkable parts
of a most distinguished specimen of the Irish race. Hugh
O'Neill was the second son of Matthew, Lord of Dungannon,
who, we have seen, had perished in a quarrel with Shane.
Matthew had always adhered to the "English interest"; and,
after his death, Hugh had been sent to England, and carefully
educated at the Court of the Queen. His early associations,
therefore, were wholly English; unlike his uncle Shane, he had
ample means to become conversant with English affairs, and
1 Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, II. 105.